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OLD ENGLISH IRON-WORK. 




HE by-ways of Art are often 
more suggestive than its 
great higli-roads, and the 
best way to realize the 
effective value of the art of a given 
period is to watch it under conditions 
where its play is spontaneous and un- 
fettered by self-consciousness, and yet 
subordinate to practical use. A mas- 
terpiece shows the capacity of the mas- 
ter that produced it; but if one wants 
to understand his artistic environment, 
it is necessary to study the vernacular 
art of his time, to track out the by-ways 
trodden by those craftsmen of the minor 
arts, whose handiwork survives through 
the soundness of their art and the thor- 
oughness of their execution. 

It is just this less ambitious work 
that is often overlooked. Perhaps peo- 
ple have not the patience to study it in 
out-of-the-way corners, or its some- 
what technical knowledge is considered 
less valuable mental furniture than a 
slipshod familiarity with the works of 
the great masters. None the less, some 
acquaintance with the minor arts is 
essential to a grasp of any of the great 
art-periods. Just as the standard of a 
gallery of pictures is shown by the 
worst work that it admits, so the limits 
of a national art must be found in its 



humblest efforts. All good art-periods 
are good throughout. The beautiful 
brocades and sumptuous jewelry that 
glow in the pictures of Memling and 
Van Dyck show, with no less certainty 
than their own exquisite technique, 
how much the art-feeling was in the 
air. They suggest the quiet artistic life 
of the fifteenth century — the busy 
loom, the patient graver, and the glow- 
ing anvil where cunning workmen 
forged their marvelous iron-work. 

To a less extent, the case was the 
same in England during the Renais- 
sance. From various causes the 
consummate skill of our mediaeval 
architects did not develop into the 
unparalleled perfection in painting and 
sculpture attained by the Italians, and 
in a less degree by the French and 
Spaniards of the Renaissance. Possibly 
the poetry of the Elizabethans monopo- 
lized all the available ability for works 
' ' de longue haleine. " But it is here that 
the minor arts step in. The admirable 
half-timber work of our sixteenth cent- 
ury domestic architecture — the joinery, 
iron-work, plate, and embroidery of the 
time — show that the art instinct had 
thoroughly penetrated the community. 
It only became bad where.it was untrue 
to itself; that is, where with indifferent 
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success it consciously copied Dutch and 
Italian art ; but where it followed its 
natural bent, its work was always rea- 
sonable and good, showing that sanity 
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of taste which is of the very essence of 
all genuine art. 

A glimpse into one of these pleasant 
corners of art-life is given by the Sus- 
sex iron-work of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In the sixteenth 
century the Weald was one great tract 
of woodland, continuing the woods of 
the Weald of Kent far down into Sus- 
sex. Busy little towns, such as Cran- 
brook and Lamberhurst, lay snugly 
amidst the woods, and enjoyed a pros- 
perity which has long since been denied 




them. The Kentish towns and hamlets 
did a thriving business in wool from 
the fifteenth century to the beginning 
of the eighteenth. There were fulling- 



yards at Cranbrook, and wealthy wool- 
staplers lived in solid, comfortable 
houses along the Kentish border. There 
still remains at Headcorn a fifteenth- 
century Cloth Hall, with a fine open- 
timbered roof. The Sussex trade 
was chiefly in iron, cast and forged. 
The Weald used to abound in iron 
ore, and the interminable woodland 
supplied fuel for the furnaces. In 
fact, it was due to the failure of the 
wood supply rather than of the ore that 
the furnaces ceased working in the 
eighteenth century. 

The most important of these found- 




ries lay about a mile and a half from 
Lamberhurst, on the borders of Kent 
and Sussex. 

The Lamberhurst foundries were 
probably at their best at the end of the 
seventeenth century, for they had the 
contract for the cast-iron railings,, and 
possibly for the wrought-iron grilles, of 
St. Paul's. The cost of these, as en- 
tered in the books of the foundry, was 
1 1 ,202/. 05. 6d. The acanthus scrolls 
and masques of thin hammered iron are 
as exquisitely wrought as the very best 
work of the kind in Spain, the country 
par excellence for wrought-iron work. 
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The railing of St. Paul's was the last 
great artistic effort of the Sussex Iron- 
works. Their chief products through- 
out the eighteenth century were the 
cannon used in the navy. The Lam- 
berhurst foundries ceased working at 
the end of the last century, and the 
only remains now left is the tradition 
that a fine old seventeenth-century 
house at the bottom of Lamberhurst 
Hill was once the counting-house, and 
that the paying-house stood on the vil- 
lage green. 

Very fine cast fire-dogs are still to 
be found in the Weald. These fire- 
dogs are all designed on the same lines. 
A vertical standard ending in a knob 
starts from an arched piece with two 
feet, and at about six or eight inches 
from the ground a long horizontal bar 
runs out to the back, and terminates 
in a vertical piece which forms the third 
leg. Logs of wood rested against the 
horizontal bar. 

The bar in early instances was riv- 
eted to the standard. In the sixteenth 
century it was usually passed through 
a hole in the base of the standard, 
sometimes re-appearing on the opposite 
side, but as the skill of the smiths ad- 
vanced, the dogs were usually forged 
continuously and without any joints at 
all. The total height is usually about 
twenty inches. In the earliest dogs 
the standard was much higher, and 
was usually furnished with a brazier at 
the top, and three or more hooks riv- 
eted to the standard for carrying the 
spits. The very fine instance from 
Penshurst Castle stands three feet 
eight inches high, and has two handles 
of twisted iron, as well as the wrought 
hooks. It probably dates from the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The 
whole of the work in this case is 



wrought and forged without any cast- 
work about it. In fact, it is doubtful 
if cast-work was discovered in England 
before the sixteenth century ; and, ex- 
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cepting the Penshurst instance, 1 have 
found no fire-dogs in the Weald that 
can be considered earlier than about 
1540. In the typical Sussex fire-dog 
the standard was usually decorated, in 
the sixteenth century, with cast-work 
in relief; in the seventeenth century the 
standard itself was cast into all sorts of 
quaint and original forms. The models 










for cast-work were probably made in 
wood, with the ornament formed on 
it in wax. It appears, however, that 
the molds for cast-work were some- 
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times made direct from carved wooden 
models alone. An instance is the 
model of a fire-back carved in oak in 
low relief, and very firmly executed. 
It represents a woman in a chariot 
drawn by two scaly animals, and the 
usual decorative accessories of the 
seventeenth-century fire-backs. The 
designs are usually good, without any 
suggestion of that inveterate plagiarism 
from wrought- work which makes most 
modern cast-work ridiculous and re- 
pulsive. 

The earliest example of these cast 
dogs 1 have yet come across is the one 
from a farm-house at Smarden, Kent. 
This shows a most interesting mixture 
of Gothic and Renaissance detail. The 
relief on the head and standard is Re- 
naissance, while the lettering on the 
escutcheon is Gothic. The date is 
probably about 1 550. 

The manufacture of these dogs con- 
tinued throughout the seventeenth 
century, and seems to have advanced 
in refinement and technical skill. The 
terminal figure shown in the sketch is 



of the usual arch. The modeling of 
this figure shows considerable knowl- 
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about sixteen inches high. It rests on 
dolphins with tails intertwined, instead 




edge of anatomy. Some lettering on 
the plinth of the base has been ob- 
scured by the head of the bar, which 
penetrates through to the front. It ap- 
pears to be " Car . . . n ■) — ," and no 
doubt was made at the Carron foundry. 
The name " Carron " is cast on several 
of the dogs of this period. It has been 
suggested that " Carronade " was de- 
rived from it. The other dog, which 
is smaller, is a very quaint bit of work 
about ten inches high. The instance 
from the Sackville almshouse at East 
Grinsted (founded 1 6 1 9) is of about the 
same date. The dog from Hever Cas- 
tle seems an anticipation of those ex- 
traordinary legs with lion's feet, of 
which the cabinet-makers of the eigh- 
teenth century were so much enam- 
ored. The leg is cast hollow, and 
consists of three pieces fitted together. 
In the eighteenth century, when the 
iron-trade was decaying, only wrought- 
iron dogs of a simple design were 
made. The manufacture seems to 
have stopped altogether at the begin- 
ning of this century. 

Besides the fire-dogs, a large busi- 
ness was also done in cast-iron fire- 
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backs. At Beckly, about six miles 
from Rye, there was a foundry at 
work up to the end of the last cent- 
ury. These fire-backs are 
often very beautiful. The 

instance given is a very fine . 

piece of casting. Its design 
consists of the Spanish and 
Austrian arms, skillfully ar- 
ranged to fill up the space 
required, the whole in very 
delicate relief. The second 
instance from the same col- 
lection is not so good, but 
interesting as having be- 
longed to Charles II. Earlier 
in the seventeenth century 
the fire-backs were cast of 
much greater size, and were 
decorated with the arms of 
the family to which they 
belonged. 

The Sussex forges and foundries 
seem to have done a great deal of ex- 
cellent miscellaneous work as well, 
such as hinges, domestic implements, 






seventeenth century. So, again, is the 
three-legged caldron, with initials "I. 
W." and claw feet. The latter is in 





and door furniture — good specimens 
of the sound domestic iron-work of the 



bell-metal, and stands about ten inches 
high. It resembles the standard meas- 
ures of Elizabeth's reign. These latter 
were cast in bell-metal, and were usual- 
ly decorated with the royal devices and 
the royal inscription in relief letters 
carried as a band all round the measures. 
The Guildford Corporation possesses 
four of these of different sizes, all dated 
1 60 1. 

Rye also possesses a somewhat 
ghastly example of wrought-iron work 
in the iron frame in which men were 
''hung in chains." It is skillfully con- 
structed of iron bands, with hinges to 
admit of its being fastened to the body, 
and the whole was hung up by a swivel 
hook, riveted to the cage which held 
the head. A certain John Breeds, who 
murdered Allen Grebble, of Rye, was 
hung in these chains in 1744. 

The instances from Lady Dorothy 
Nevill's collection, now exhibited at 
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Folkestone, suggest the more genial 
side to the life of our forefathers. 
The collection contains rushlight- 
holders, lamps, scissors, etc., and sever- 
al of those admirably finished little steel 
tongs which were used by smokers for 
taking up live coals to their pipes. 
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They are all constructed with springs ; 
one of them is dated 1692. They vary 
in length from 14 to 18 inches. The 
two lamps consist of flat vessels to hold 
the oil, hooked to turned shafts, which 
again are finished with hooks for hang- 
ing up. In one of the lamps the flat 
vessel is ornamented with arabesques 
along its sides. In the other the ves- 
sel much resembles the little Roman 
earthenware lamps, but it has a hinged 
top, with a figure of a cock to act as 
button. One part of the lower hook 
is chased. The total height is about 
6 inches, and projection of flat vessel 
about 4 1-2 inches. It dates from the 
seventeenth century. 

The two grates shown in our series 
of illustrations are different types of 
seventeenth-century work. The grate 
with the band of pierced iron-work is 
very graceful. The design of the band 
is thoroughly English ; in the center 
appears the carnation which the artists of 
the English Renaissance used so freely 
in all their decorative work ; other- 



wise, this band is suggestive of the 
beautiful use of perforated iron in 
Spanish sixteenth-century work. The 
second grate is more massive in treat- 
ment, and bold and effective work of 
its kind. The terminal figures stand 
about twenty-two inches high. They 
are modeled with great skill and artistic 
feeling, and show knowledge of Roman 
work. The lower rail of the grate is 
riveted to the backs of the figures. 

The value of this work is that it is 
spontaneous and unaffected. For in- 
stance, in the fire-dogs certain definite 
requirements had to be met, and it was 
out of these requirements that the forms 
grew, as naturally as the lines of a 
ship from the necessities of navigation. 
Having once developed a type that 
answered all practical needs, the English 
smiths showed their robust sense by 




adhering to it, and giving play to their 
imagination only in such decorative 
treatment as did not interfere with the 
form. For instance, the horizontal bar 
which supported the logs of wood was 
always left plain, any ornamentation 
here being absurd. It seems a truism 
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to say that all unnecessary decorative 
detail is necessarily unartistic, yet there 
is probably no principle of art that is 
more consistently overlooked in what 
nowadays passes muster as art-work. 
We seem to have lost that habit of re- 
serve and self-suppression, that power 
of refining upon detail till it has attained 
its fittest and most forcible expression, 
which gives its inexhaustible vitality to 
the work of the great periods. It is 
not that technical skill is wanting ; our 
smiths can turn out work as elaborately 
designed and as exquisitely finished as 
the finest mediaeval iron-work. But 
the motif is absent. The craving for 
originality betrays its utter poverty, and 
there is no stronger evidence of the un- 
soundness of current ideas on art than 
the readiness with which anything 
' ' outre " and bizarre is snatched up as a 
new creation. It is the inherent vul- 
garity of industrialism asserting itself 
again. Trade is all for " what pays, " 
and what pays is what strikes the im- 
agination of the uncultivated rich, or 
such work as is suggested by this charm- 
ing description from the Builder: 
''The sort of architecture that delights 
the heart of your Birmingham man, 



' pur sang/ large, costly, and respect- 
able, without a spark of artistic feel- 
ing or originalty. First-rate work and 
truly artistic is done nowadays, but 
the art-feeling has still to get hold of the 
community at large. The middle class- 
es have yet to learn that the claims of 
a genuine culture are not to be satisfied 
by rushes to picture-galleries and small 
talk about the annual exhibitions. So 
long as art is regarded as a mere side 
issue, and people are content to put up 
with the abominable art affectations of 
the British tradesman, it is futile to ask 
for a national art. The fault is with 
the public, not with the artists. The 
public has yet to rid itself of certain 
vicious associations of ideas. Having 
got a glimpse of the truth that beauty 
and use go together, it confuses use 
with profit, and argues that beauty and 
profit are inseparable. We cannot 
hope for a genuine national art till the 
people at large have shaken themselves 
free of the foul pavaoaia which is the taint 
of a commercial age, and endued them- 
selves again with the simple, manly 
spirit that inspired such work as this 
which I have attemped to describe. 

Reginald T. Blomfield, M. A. 




